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fond of big, leisurely biographies such as BoswelFs
Johnson- and the Life and Journals of John JFe&ky. He
enjoyed Horace Walpole's and Cowper*s letters and
admired Sheridan. He read a little of philosophy,
such as Spinoza, but his mind turned more to tie
definite and personal; he said once that he wished we
had more diaries of unknown men.

Of purely modern literature he read little. He
was very fond of Newman, both the Apdagia and the
Sermons. He read the Life of Arnold with interest.
Of modern novels he read both Dickens and Thackeray
with critical admiration; and he was fond both of
WilMe Collins and Trollope; but he never appre-
ciated George Eliot. Indeed he loved romances
rather than novels. He was fond of reading George
Borrow, but complained of his lapses into vulgarities
of expression. He read Emerson, bat found him
misty and intangible; he thought Hawthorne a
but " not altogether to his taste.0 Carlyle he eiiiaOTect
harshly enough in early days. "Ckrlyle raves sncl
foams, but he has nothing to propose**; bat after
making his acquaintance he began to feel differently.
" There is a bottom of truth in his wildest rhapsodies,**
he wrote.

It speaks well for FitzGerald's critical acumen
he discovered Blake for himself in 1S3& auct wrote of
him with bewildered admiration.

As to his Oriental studies, there is a reeorfed com-
ment which easts a curious light upom his tastoferflwB,
" When I look into Homer, Dante, Vagi^
Shakespeare," he said, "those Orientals Iwi: aiy/

I have thought it well to oolleefc
preferences, because they illuskate tbe aatero ^f Mis-
Gerald's critical judgment    It will be seen tta* It
essentially whimsical;  lie  tooeibed''                 **_

isna, the kind of large, quiet
